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A SHELF OF RECENT RURAL BOOKS 


If the volume of writing on a subject may be fairly taken as a measure of the 
degree of public and professional interest in it, then we are safe in assuming that writing 
and reading America is at last awake to the importance of its rural life and institutions. 
It is only fourteen years since the Commission on Country Life made its report to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and the Country Life Movement began to assume something like artic- 
ulate consciousness. That Commission found little reliable material available on the social 
and institutional aspects of rural life, or, for that matter, on its economic aspects. The 
number of books in this field was conspicuously few and for the most part their value 
was as limited as their number. 


The Country Life Movement has come a long way in fourteen years. It has had 
several more or less distinct stages. The first of these was its critical or analytical stage. 
It began as a surveyor, prompted by the conviction that something was wrong with 
Country Life. It passed from this to a stage of programizing, a reformatory stage. 
“Do something now” was its motto. Then ensued the age of catchwords: “Consolidate 
your schools,” “build good roads,” “socialize your churches,” “you must cooperate to suc- 
ceed,” “keep the boy on the farm,” “conserve the fertility of your soil,” “diversify your 
crops.” But reformation met with all sorts of difficulties. These problems were all inter- 
telated. Resources were lacking for their solution; leadership was lacking; social ma- 
thinery was lacking; even desire was lacking. So the third stage was inevitable, the 
Organization or mechanistic stage. This is where in the main we still are. Community 

nization looms as the chief current interest of our rural leaders. That this is a 
a ental field of inquiry and experimentation no one will deny. But it still leaves 
‘Certain large questions unanswered, indeed largely unasked. So there is still a fourth 
_ Stage, prophesied but not yet attained, which we might call the interpretive stage, con- 


a a a rationale for all these things, attempting to find a sound philosophy for 
ife.. 
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The production of Country Life books has reflected these various points of view. 
That production has proceeded of late at an augmented rate, which in itself is a good 
sign. In the working of many minds there must be some wisdom. That all of these 
books should be of first rate importance is too much to expect; and they are not. But 
they strike a high average. The recent ones differ in certain respects from their pred- 
ecessors. They are concerned less with general ideas and more with technique, showing 
that most phases of rural life activity are rapidly becoming professionalized. ‘They are 
developing a professional vocabulary with nicer discriminations in terminology. They 
show a more thorough-going application of the methods of scientific research. Some of 
them seem occasioned chiefly by a desire to get in on a good thing but most of them are 
indicative of the fact that we are developing a fine group of well-trained specialists 
whose work will bear close scrutiny. 


The titles here reviewed are chiefly of publications within the year. The list is not 
exhaustive. Books on technical agricultural problems are not included. For conve- 
nience those chosen will be considered under five main heads. 


I—GENERAL ASPECTS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
ANALYSIS 


Rurat Sociotoey. By John Morris Gillette. N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1922, $3.00. 


When, in 1913, Dr. Gillette, then as now Professor of Sociology in the University 
of North Dakota, wrote his “Constructive Rural Sociology,” he performed a pioneer 
service in a little known field. That book, as he frankly admits in the preface to his 
present volume, had obvious defects. He therefore made “a new study of the rural situa- 
tion with a view to writing an entirely new work in this field.” Rurat Socio.oey is the 
result. ‘The book aims to be “factual, representative, comprehensive interpretive, and 
suggestive of improvement, where advisable.” 


Like its predecessor, it seems to us to escape distinction by a fairly decisive margin. 
We would not deny its real value. It combines a breadth of view and a soundness of 
social analysis with a wealth of statistical and descriptive and historical material in a 
way that no other book in this field matches. It is frequently very illuminating, usually 
interesting and always suggestive. Its comprehensiveness is encyclopedic. His effort 
to differentiate his material by an analysis of regional differences and of types of com- 
munities is sound in conception and important in its method, but unsatisfactory and in- 
complete in its results. In showing the relation of social well-being to physical and eco- 
nomic considerations and in his discussion of the marginal and sub-normal elements of 
the rural population, he makes an undoubted contribution. At other points, however, 
the treatment leaves one with a sense of its inadequacy. Thus, the chapter on The 
Rural Church is very unsatisfactory; the section on Town and Country is weak and the 


whole consideration of the community falls far short of the best of the recent work on 
this subject. 


The book is marred at points by statistical and other inaccuracies which perhaps make 
ohe more suspicious of its general accuracy than is necessary. For example, the author 
states that “there are probably as many as 2,500 small unincorporated places in the U. S.” 
We have just completed a count of the unincorporated hamlets with populations between 
% and 250 and there are 43,620 of them, besides many of larger size. The bibliographies 
“attached to the various chapters are full but frequently faulty. 


_ Such weaknesses are regrettable. It remains, however, that Rurat Socronoey is a 
Yok that the rural student cannot afford not to know. There is a sweep to it and a depth 
it as well that entitle it to inclusion in any list of worth-while rural books. 


2 
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INTRODUCTION TO Rurat Sociotocy. By Paul L. Vogt. N. Y., D. Appleton & Co., 
1922, $2.75. 


This is a revision of a text first published in 1917. It is a book for the classroom. 
Dr. Vogt, formerly Professor of Rural Sociology and Economics in Ohio State Univer- 
sity and now for some years Superintendent of Rural Work for the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has had unexcelled 
opportunities to study rural life from every angle. His text, while not so comprehensive 
and exhaustive as Prof. Gillette’s, is strongest where the other is weak. Its focus is 
sharper. Its significant conclusions, sufficiently bolstered with fact and argument, are more 
clearly and convincingly stated. It is dynamic where the other is merely descriptive. 


The present volume differs from the earlier one chiefly in that it brings all census 
material up to date and adds some valuable material on health. Its discussion of the 
village is still one of its most distinctive features. The organizational aspects of rural life 
- are adequately handled. In all the treatment it is a little difficult to distinguish between 
what is sociological and what is economic. In that, it is truer to the situation it describes 
than to its classroom purpose. Probably the distinction has more theoretical than prac- 
tical importance. 


The similarity of the present edition to the earlier edition makes extended notice 
here unnecessary. The InrropuctTion to Rvurat Socroxoey is still, to our mind, the best 
introduction for the student to the whole field of rural social study. 


THe NationaL INFLUENCE oF A SINGLE Farm Community. By Emily F. Hoag. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture (Bulletin No. 984), 1921, $0.20. 


It is well to turn from the study of rural life as a whole to consider its manifesta- 
tions in a single community. It is a disadvantage to know too much about one community 
and not enough about many, but the contrary disadvantage is no less real. This bulletin 
is one of a series from the Section of Farm Life Studies of the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment and Farm Economics, C. J. Galpin, specialist in charge. This study throws a 
single ray of light upon one of the most important of our problems, that of the distribu- 
tion of population. We used to think of the country as the great population reservoir 
from which the nation was periodically to renew its life. Perhaps that was before for- 
eign immigration assumed such stupendous proportions. But we are still familiar with the 
argument that the country is the prime custodian of all that is best in American life and 
ideals and that it is to the country that America looks for its leaders in all lines of thought 
and action. Probably the truth is somewhat less than that, but not enough less to allow 
one to view with equanimity the disintegration of rural life. Rural spokesmen have dinned 
into our ears for a decade past the proclamation that the migration of people from the farm 
to the city was a source of greatest danger not to the country alone but to the whole nation. 
This pamphlet asks itself “Who migrates from the farm?”; “Where do they go?”; “What 
occupations do they enter?’; “What achievements do they make?’; “What of the com- 
munity that they leave behind?”’. It attempts no general answer but a specific one. 


The feeling behind all the work of the Section of Farm Life Studies is expressed 
by Dr. Galpin in an admirable foreword. He maintains that “searching out the defects 
of country life has already gone far beyond the point of usefulness . . . has created 
_& psychological situation fostering widespread pessimism about farm life . . . has tended 
| t0 cast upon country life itself a shadow for which no legitimate cause exists. The cure 
‘for this unfortunate situation is a policy of inventorying the better things in country life 
_ aid spreading their story far and wide.” This particular story deserves wide reading 
among country people. It is a detailed analysis of the contribution to national life made 
by Belleville, Jefferson County, N. Y. Its method is the simple process of piling-up for 


us the actualities of Belleville’s history, tracing the course and the achievements of its 
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migratory children, describing the genesis and development of its institutions, chronicling 
and evaluating the life and work of its Stay-at-Home families. An impression is created 
for us of a solid worth in the life of such a community which, when we reflect upon it, we 
know must be equally expressive of many other communities. We see how a community, 
built of sound stock on a solid and adequate economic foundation, can give of its best to 
the world and at the same time develop for itself a life embodying the qualities and values 
which we like to think are most characteristically those of America. 


IlL—THE RURAL COMMUNITY—ITS NATURE, ITS ORGANIZATION 
AND ITS PROBLEMS 


When rural students began to recognize the importance of this topic the Country 
Life Movement turned another corner. Gone, that is, nearly gone, were the days that 
used to discuss “the rural problem” with such sweeping assurance. ‘Technique has its 
limitations, but at least our absorption with it indicates that we have begun to break up 
“the problem” into problems. The most significant recent change in rural sociology has 
been its increasing recognition of the importance of the community as the unit both of 
analysis and organization, coupled with an attempt to arrive at a scientific definition and 
description. Most of the earlier rural books quite failed to recognize the community. If 
they spoke of it at all, it was with a vagueness and a looseness of terminology that defied 
exactness of definition. Dr. Warren H. Wilson in “The Evolution of the Country Com- 
munity” (which will be issued in a new edition by Pilgrim Press this spring) made an 
excellent initial approach. Dr. C. J. Galpin in his studies of “Rural Social Anatomy,” 
later summarized in his book “Rural Life” (Century Co.), provided a method of analysis 
and a working hypothesis. Sims’ “The Rural Community” (a source book of readings, 
published by Scribner’s), assembled a wealth of material and offered some tentative defini- 
tions and generalizations. The American Country Life Association devoted a whole ses- 
sion to the consideration of this topic (1920) and published its proceedings under the title 
“Rural Organization” (Univ. of Chicago Press). Latterly, nearly the whole drift of rural 
discussion has been in this direction. ; 


In general the recent books in this field have been of three sorts. Certain of them, 
not specifically or exclusively rural but with rural implications, propose a theory of the 
community and of its organization. Two recent examples are “Community Organiza- 
tion,” by Joseph K. Hart (1920, Macmillan Co.), and “The Community,” by E. C. Linde- 
man (1921, Association Press). Another group of books attempts a definition of the rural 
community and a discussion of its significance. A third group deals with questions of 


organization, for specific or general purposes. Books in the last two groups are reviewed 
herewith. 


THe Farmer AND His Community. By Dwight Sanderson. (The Farmer’s Bookshelf, 
edited by K. L. Butterfield). N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922, $1.25. 


This book belongs in the second group above and it seems well to name the best of 
them first. It meets a felt need and satisfies it excellently. The time has arrived when 
_the movement toward rural community organization should pause for a redefinition of 
_ the principles of rural community life. We need a rural social technique, but we need 
4 rural social philosophy even more. We cannot conceive of organization as necessary 
jand desirable for its own sake, an assumption that seems to us to underlie a good bit of 

\the discussion of some recent writers. Community organization is merely an attempt to 
™ \create a mechanism for social progress. It must be judged by its results and its results 
are only to be evaluated in terms of social ideals and objectives. An excellent regard for 
-/social technique will remain faulty if it erects for us no clear standard by which we can judge 
oth the necessity and the efficacy of that technique. The importance of this book by the 
Professor of Rural Social Organization at Cornell University is chiefly in the fact that it 
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gives us, in clear and non-technical language, a statement, in the light of all modern con- 
ditions, of those common needs and interests of rural people which are in some degree 
susceptible of approach through organized group action; a statement as well of those 
ideals and attitudes of mind which make such action possible and its results socially 
desirable. 


The author says of the book in his Foreword: “Its chief aim is to establish a point 
of view with regard to the rural community as an essential unit for rural social organ- 
ation through a sociological analysis of the past history and the present tendencies of 
the various forms of associations which seem necessary for a satisfying rural society.” He 
begins with a definition and proceeds to an analysis. His definition is that “a rural 
community consists of the people in a local area tributary to the center of their common 
interests.” He regards it as in a real sense “a corporate state of mind of those living 
in a local area, giving rise to their collective behavior. ‘There cannot be a true com- 
munity unless the people think and act together.” This community he is at pains to dif- 
ferentiate from a neighborhood which is a primary social group of a decidedly narrower 
range of interests. 


There is by no means unanimous assent to this conception of the community, which 
tends to identify the interests of farm residents with those of the residents of the village 
to which the given farm area is tributary. This is the point of view so aptly named by 
Dr. Galpin “Rurbanism.” Certainly there are institutional and activity implications in 
this idea which many are not prepared to accept. That it describes an actual relationship 
of greater or less inter-dependence, however, as well as a powerful tendency, few will be 
disposed to deny. 

Following his definition, the author’s method is in general to consider the relation of 
each of the various aspects of group interest to the community idea. Thus there are 
chapters on the farm home, means of communication, farm business, education, religion, 
health, play and recreation, government, et¢., each in relation to the community. The 
whole discussion sums up naturally in three chapters on Community Organization, Com- 
munity Planning and Community Loyalty. From our point of view the chapter on reli- 
gion is the weakest in the book (at least it has the narrowest basis in observation). But 
the whole book seems to us one of fundamental significance which every rural leader, the 
minister especially, should read. 


Rouran Community OreanizatTion. By Augustus W. Hayes. Chicago, The Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1921, $1.50. 


The author, who is Assistant Professor of Sociology at Tulane University, describes 
his book as “an attempt to arrive at the proper local unit which lends itself to com- 
prehensive community organization.” It hardly succeeds in that attempt. One section of 
the book is concrete and valuable and that is a discussion of a consolidated school district, 
which throws some light on the question of how far and in what way the educational in- 
‘terest may serve as a nucleating center for broader community interests. The references 
to the church illustrate the difficulty of generalizing from a few typical instances. 


‘iz Rurat Community. By Llewellyn MacGarr. N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1922, $1.80. 


_ The chief value of this book is in the fact that it presents in convenient form and 
“simple language a sketchy view of the whole rural situation, with easy generalizations 
@ an analysis that nowhere gets very far below the surface. Essentially it is a voice 

t of the past. It takes nothing for granted. “We are no longer a predominantly 
Mural people.” ‘Country people are individualistic and conservative.” “Agriculture is 
e basic industry of the world.” “President Roosevelt in 1908 appointed a Country 
fe Commission,” the findings of which are quoted at some length. They all used to 
gin that way. The book seems to be designed for study classes or reading circles. If 
ley haven’t read too much, they should find it valuable. Questions and references for 
ir use are appended to each chapter. 
-s 5 
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ComMUNITY Civics AND Rurau Lire. By Arthur W. Dunn. Boston, 1920, D. C. 
Heath and Co., $1.48. 


This is a very different sort of book. In form and content it admirably fulfills the 
two purposes which its author had in writing it, viz. “to produce a text that would meet 
the needs of pupils and teachers who live outside the environment of a large city” and 
“to make as obvious as possible the elements which characterize ‘community civics’ and 
give it vitality.” Its original contribution is not so much in its content of information 
and ideas as in its arrangement and method. Under each topic it states a general prob- 
lem, marshals facts and figures as to our general status with respect to it and then indi- 
eates by illustrations and questions what the significance of that problem is for the local 
community, opening the way to a discussion, in eminently practical terms, as to the best 
methods of dealing with the problem. Well chosen pictures and charts add both to its 
attractiveness and its usefulness. The topics discussed cover all of our main common 
interests. ‘The material is familiar but well selected and not platitudinous. It is ele- 
mentary but sound. Such a book could be used to great advantage as a text for a class 
on community problems in a rural church or grange or as a high school text on civics. 


Rurat Organization. By Walter Burr. N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1921, $2.25. 


This is an excellent book if you do not expect too much of it. The author’s long and 
varied experience, first as a minister and later on the Extension Staff of Kansas State 
Agricultural College, with every aspect of rural social welfare and community organiza- 
tion, might seem to promise more than this book fulfills. The conception of country life 
which it gives is a mechanistic one. Its fundamental character doesn’t appear in the dis- 
cussion. In its place we have practical advice, and excellent advice it is, too, on how to 
organize a cow-testing association or some similar undertaking. A large proportion of 


the space is devoted to reprints of state or Federal bulletins dealing with just such highly 
utilitarian interests. This isn’t really sociology but social mechanics. An interesting fact 
is that in its long catalogue of institutions and activities, there is no place for the church, 
which, with the school, is the most widely prevalent of all rural social institutions and the 
most diversified in its interests. 


OrcaNIzING THE Community. By B. A. McClenahan. N. Y., Century Co., 1922, $1.75. 


Miss McClenahan gives her book the sub-title “A Review of Practical Principles,” 
which is just what it is. She severely limits her introductory material to the necessary 
definitions and to a brief but effective description of life as it is lived in the average rural 
community today. She then proceeds to the practical business in hand which is the des- 
cription of the methods of procedure for the organization of the community to deal with 
its problems of social welfare. The topics in the order of her treatment of them are: the 
making and the use of a social survey; forms of organization, types of welfare activities 
and methods of operation applicable to a small town; the organization of an open-country 
community; the county plan of organization as worked out in Iowa and certain other 
Western states; the plans of the Red Cross and other specialized agencies and a sum- 
Mary on the approach to the community, office equipment and general present tendencies. 


Throughout the book the point of view is for the most part that of the “social 
worker” in the limited use of that term. That is, questions of relief, delinquency, re- 
ilitation and the like are the ones most in view. Of course this is a partial view of 
gthe question of community organization, though one which “social workers” are prone to 
t “Social Welfare” has other connotations than these and community organization 
‘Mas other and less official fields to explore. But this limitation does not affect the prac- 
‘tieal merit of the book which is in its careful analysis of tested methods of organization 
“tnd operation to deal with problems which we must recognize are usually woefully neg- 
Heted in rural communities. The two rather long chapters on the social survey seem to 
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us the weakest part of the book, though by no means devoid of merit. On the whole, 
this is a real addition to the rural worker’s library. 


Rurau Cuinp Wetrare. (An Inquiry by the National Child Labor Committee under 
the direction of Edward N. Clopper.) N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1922, $3.00. 


This is an excellent book to recommend to anyone who thinks that there is no occa- 
sion in a rural community for the sort of measures which are discussed in Miss McClena- 
han’s text. Here are disclosed the conditions which indubitably call for community 
organization. This study by the National Child Labor Committee into conditions affect- 
ing child welfare in selected rural communities of West Virginia is the most thorough- 
going piece of work of the sort that we have yet had in the rural field. It is the kind 
of inquiry of which we have stood greatly in need. The factors of which it treats have 
been too little understood and their importance too little appreciated. The purpose of 
the volume, edited by Dr. Clopper and written with the collaboration of seven others, 
is to describe “social and economic conditions affecting children favorably or adversely in 
their health, schooling, play and work” and to discuss “the problems which these condi- 
tions present to citizens, social agencies, and state and local governments.” 


It might seem that Dr. Clopper and his associates have yielded to the temptation 
to generalize rather too easily for the country as a whole from insufficient data. It will 
be generally recognized that the areas in which these studies were made are below the 
average for rural America as a whole: 657 families in 11 communities in one state (and 
that state far from a representative farming state) hardly give a satisfactory basis for 
nation-wide conclusions. Even so, there is ample evidence that these same conditions are 
present in some degree in most farming sections and for that reason the book will repay 
careful study. It ought not to fail to make us do much straight thinking about the con- 
ditions surrounding some millions of our children. 


The picture drawn is a depressing one, a picture of drabness, poverty, drudgery 
and too often of dependency and delinquency. No one can say with certainty what pro- 
portion of our rural population lead such an existence as is here described. A recent 
study into the lot of tenant farmers in the South, made by Professor E. C. Branson and 
others at the Univ. of North Carolina, show very similar conditions. In part the root 
problem is economic; to a lesser degree one of congenital sub-normality. Whatever its 
cause, its social results are unmistakably bad. 

Not the least valuable feature of the book is the “statement of principles which 
should govern effort anywhere in America to make childhood a larger, richer and safer 
realm,” and a statement of “the rights of children and standards for their welfare.” The 
book is illustrated with photographs by Lewis W. Hine. 


‘Tue Rurat Mrinp anv Sociat Wetrare. By Ernest R. Groves. Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1922, $2.00. 


__ This book is an application of modern psychology to the analysis of the questions 
‘rural social welfare. It is very interesting, if not entirely convincing. President 
‘Butterfield, in the foreword which he has written, terms it “a book at once scholarly and 
‘Practical. Scholarly because it reaches down to grasp the best in social science; and 
“Practical because it gives validity to certain methods of rural organization and develop- 
P., It is eminently a book for all rural leaders to read and ponder.” With the last 
mentence we are in entire agreement. 

' But Professor Groves’ rural world, so far as this book is concerned, is bounded on 
"the East by Cape Cod and on the West by the Hudson River. We feel that his con- 
ic ns would have more general validity if this were not so. Of course, it is a captious 
icism to say that it is a wise farmer who would recognize his own mind when the 
¥ psychology has finished analyzing it. The temptation is to paraphrase the old, 
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ical definition of sociology. Of the book as a whole we would say that its statements 
of conditions have a limited application, its statements of theory are generally appli- 
cable. Its method of analysis is highly suggestive and significant. The psychological 
elements in the rural situation have until lately had insufficient attention. The psycho- 
logical approach to community problems has many practical implications. 


III—SOCIAL LIFE AND RECREATION 


Country life ought to be a perpetual fountain of artistic and social inspiration. 
There was a time when, in the popular imagination at least, country life was identified 
with the opportunity for sociability and wholesome neighborhood pleasures. Music and 
dramatics were not lacking in it. Social and artistic impulses had generous sway. At 
least that is how poets and novelists have pictured the day that has gone by. Country 
life in the last decades has been different from that. In most country communities our 
dullness has stifled art and play. We have let ourselves be confined in a place of little 
things. And life shrivels. With some glorious exceptions, country communities do not 
sing, or if they do, do not sing what is worth singing; much less do they create music. 
They are just beginning once again to learn to play. Drama they have not generally 
had and in this age of movies do not greatly want to have. 

Any country town that is content to be a Main Street deserves to be one. But 
there are many signs that few are content longer to be so. Everywhere there are signs 
of renewed interests in the arts, including the art of recreation. Community singing is 
being revived, helped by the enthusiasms of the war period. The “little theater” has 
appeared in the country. Pageantry is appealing to an increasing number of communi- 
ties. Organized recreation, especially, has become a regular part of the life of many 
tural neighborhoods. Many capable organizations are leading the way in these things and 
a constantly growing literature is being made available for use. We list here only a 
few of the simplest and most practical bulletins. 


Communiry Drama. Suggestions for a Community-wide Program of Dramatic Activ- 
ities. N. Y. Community Service Inc., $0.60. 


Community Service is providing us with a series of manuals on recreation, music, 
drama, etc., in their community aspects, which fill a very real need in an admirable way. 
Essentially they are handbooks for those who are to be engaged in doing the things 
Which they discuss. This one on the Drama is a good example of the method used. The 
fist three chapters deal with the various factors to be taken into account in creating an 
interest and effecting an organization for community drama. The fourth chapter lays 

a program for a period of years. The fifth handles in very concrete fashion the 
principles and technique of play production. Then follow special chapters on the Dra- 
matic Center, on Educational Dramatics, on Pageantry and on Outdoor Theatres. There 
a special chapter on Rural Dramatic Organization, though of course most of the book 
§ a8 suggestive for rural as for city communities. The Appendix contains among other 
mings a list of plays especially adapted for use in churches, parish houses and Sunday 
schools, lists of general purpose plays of various lengths and sorts, an excellent bibliog- 
‘Taphy, and a list of publishers. Within its brief compass this manual answers just the 
“Westions which a community needs to have answered if it plans to enter this very inter- 

g and important field of the community drama. 


ma AND Smati Community Recreation. Suggestions for Utilizing the Resources 
_ of Rural Communities. N. Y. Community Service Inc., $0.60. 


This handbook is similar in form and in treatment to Communrry Drama. Among 
lany recent publications in this field in which there is now such a lively interest this 
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manual is notable for its concrete, workable suggestions and the compactness of its treat- 


& ment. It aims to discuss neither the theory of rural life nor the philosophy of recrea- 


tion, but merely to tell the hardworked rural community leader just how he can go about 
developing a play and recreation program for his community. Its chapter headings are 
Recreation in the Home, The Family and Community Groups, Play and the Country 
School, Field Day and Play Picnic for Children, The Rural Community Center, Re- 
creation for the Whole Community, Art Expression (music, drama, etc.), and Sugges- 
tions for Organization and Leadership. The Appendix contains among other things 
specifications for home-made apparatus, suggested programs, descriptions of games and a 
bibliography. A busy pastor, teacher or scout leader should find it exceedingly valuable. 


Other Handbooks in this series are 


Community Music, N. Y. Community Service, Inc. 
Recreative Athletics 
Fun for Everyone 


Tae HisrortcaL PAGEANT IN THE Rurat Community. By Abigail F. Halsey. Cor- 
nell Extension Bulletin No. 54, 1922. 


This bulletin plans to answer questions and suggest material for the use of the rural 
writer and director of pageants. According to the author, “the word ‘pageant’ is coming 
to mean the expression of the life of the community portrayed by members of that com- 
munity.” 


The selection of the place of the pageant, the making of the pageant book, the 
organization of committees, the creation of an historical atmosphere are dealt with in the 
abstract. Fully as valuable, however, is the outline of a pageant given on the occasion of 
the 275th anniversary of the founding of Southampton, Long Island. Episode I of this 
production is given in detail. Other pageants are drawn upon to prove that there is 
valuable historical material in almost any community and to illustrate the way a choice 
may be made among bits of history that vary in dramatic value. The author finally 
comes to the rescue of the rural community that may be barren of history with an “Out- 

line of an allegorical pageant founded upon the Greek myth of Ceres and Proserpine.” 


A few good books about pageantry and a group of listed pageants complete the sugges- 
tions in this valuable pamphlet. 


IV.—_ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. ee 


Taz Farm Bureau Movement. By O. M. Kile. N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1921, $2.00. 


The first County Farm Bureau was organized eleven years ago. It is an established 
national institution now. The American Farm Bureau Federation attained a paid mem- 
bership of more than a million in the first year of its existence. From the one thing to 
the other is as fascinating and important a story as American agriculture has ever had 
to tell. And it is a story that no rural worker can afford not to know. Mr. Kile’s 
book is a straightforward narrative of absorbing interest. After an introductory sec- 

tion on The Background of the Farm Bureau Movement, he traces its beginnings, its 
method of organization and its program, discusses its strengths and its weaknesses and 
attempts an interpretation of its place in national affairs. 


"i m County AGENT AND THE Farm Bureau. By M. C. Burritt. N. Y., Harcourt, 
| Brace & Co., 1922, $1.50. 


Another book on the same theme which may be heartily commended is this volume 
by the Vice-Director of Extension of the N. Y. State College of Agriculture. It differs 
‘ftom the other in that it is less a popular historical statement and more a discussion of 

workings of the Farm Bureau. The County Agent has had an important part in 
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recent agricultural progress and will have a more important part in the future. It is 
therefore important that his functions should be understood and the possibilities inherent 
in his position appreciated by all who are concerned with rural progress. The subject 
is treated by the author under two heads. The first and rather the more important as 
well as longer section deals with “The County Agent’s Services or the County Agent at 
Work.” ‘This is a concrete discussion of what is involved in the job. The second part 
deals with “The Background and the Means of Service,” including a brief historical 
statement and a consideration of the larger organizational aspects of the work, county 
wide, state wide and national. 


ErFiciENT MARKETING For AgricutturRE. By Theodore Macklin. N. Y., Macmillan 
Co., 1921, $8.00. 


MarKETING AGRICULTURAL Propucts. By Benjamin Hibbard. N. Y., D. Appleton & 
Co., 1921, $2.50. 


Through several decades the problem of the marketing of farm products has become 
increasingly important and increasingly complicated. Its relation to farm income and 
thus to all rural progress makes an understanding of it essential not alone to the farmer but 
to every rural leader. These two books, each by a Professor of Agricultural Economics 
in the University of Wisconsin, are both excellent and supplement each other admirably. 
Dr. Macklin has given us rather the more critically analytical study of the two and in form 
rather better adapted for teaching purposes. It proceeds in the logical fashion of indicat- 
ing the essential elements in the marketing process and then subjecting each to a careful and 
detailed analysis, well-fortified with tables, charts and illustrations. Its style is compact 
and clear. Dr. Hibbard is rather more discursive and at times a little less clear-cut. But 
he writes out of an experience and study in the field which few can duplicate. He covers 
more ground and at least touches on almost every conceivable angle of the problem. The 
feature of his book which distinguishes it chiefly from the other is the very full discussion 
of the part played in marketing by the more important farmers’ organizations (Grange, 
Alliance, Equity, etc.) and of the place of co-operative organization in marketing. These 
subjects occupy more than two-thirds of the 378 pages. For a single text for class-room 
use, try Macklin. But for general collateral reading, use Hibbard. 


PaceMakers IN Farmers’ Co-oPERATION. By Benson Y. Landis, Reprinted from Home 
Lands. By mail from the author, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y., $0.15. 


The movement for farmers’ co-operation was long in gaining headway in America. 
Farmers were absorbed in production rather than distribution and they were loath to sub- 
mit themselves to the discipline necessary for successful co-operation. Hence the belief 
80 long popular that “farmers will not co-operate.” And now, behold, they are co-operating. 
The growth of this movement in the last decade is nothing less than marvelous, 

Mr. Landis gives here an excellent brief summary of the development of co-operation, 
its kinds and methods of organization and operation and probable tendencies. On the basis 
of an original study of a large number of communities, culled from the rural surveys of 
the Interchurch World Movement, he presents an analysis of the factors within the local 
community which seem to advance or retard the co-operative development. Here is much 
important material within small compass and at slight cost. 


_ (For a partial summary of this document se INFORMATION SERVICE for 
November 18, 1922.) 


; “a Acricuturat Bioc, By Senator Arthur Capper. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
» 1922, $1.25. 


__ This is both a timely and an interesting book. Whatever one thinks of the theory of 
the Agricultural Bloc is a reality. It has already proved itself to be the decisive in- 
ce in important legislation and it has ambitious plans for the future. Whether its 
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methods are repugnant to American traditions, as many contend, is another question. For 
the present, it will be well if we understand the reason for its existence and its program. 


Pres. Butterfield says in the Editor’s Preface to the present volume: “Not since the 
so-called ‘Granger Movement’ of the late ’70’s has there been so definite and widespread 
an agrarian movement in the United States as at present. . . . The Agricultural 
Bloc may or may not be a passing phase. Comparatively few farmers care for or believe 
in a farmers’ party; but the farmers are determined to seek their rights. Whether they 
become aggressive continuously, whether they seek to maintain permanent political group- 
ings, depends largely upon how they are treated. As Senator Capper says, a farm group 
should not be necessary. The American people should have such an understanding of the 
farmer’s position and problems and such sympathy with his point of view as to make an 

rian movement unnecessary.” This volume is particularly interesting as being a force- 
ful statement of those questions affecting rural welfare which many people think require 
special legislative consideration. Chiefly these questions concern post-war depression, in- 
equality of price levels, credit, transportation, marketing, co-operation and protection from 
foreign competition. In these chapters, Senator Capper is always clear if not always pro- 
found or convincing. The chapter on protection, especially, fails to impress one as 
sound. The concluding chapters concern the Public Attitude toward the Bloe (of which 
the half is not told), the Farmers’ Program (meaning particularly the program of the 
Agricultural Conference held at Washington, January, 1922), the Program of the Bloc, 
the Record of the Bloc in Congress and What the Future Demands. 


V—THE RURAL CHURCH 


Rurat Cuurcn Lire IN THE MippitE WEstT. ‘By Benson Y. Landis. N. Y., Geo. H. 
Doran Co., 1922, $1.75.* 


Irrigation AND Reticion. By Edmund deS. and Mary V. Brunner. N. Y., Geo. H. 
Doran Co., 1922, $1.75.* 


These are two of the series of regional surveys in the Town and Country field issued 
by the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys (870 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y.). 
Others of the series have previously been reviewed in this Service. 


In the older East the Protestant Church has Colonial roots, however much the plant 
may have been altered by the changing decades. In the Middle West Colonial tradi- 
tions were early modified and forms of church life indigenous to that area developed, to 
which time has given a more or less distinctive character. In the farther West religious 
institutions are still in their formative stages. Rural conditions in the Middle West have 

more thoroughly studied and are perhaps better understood than in any other sec- 
tion of the country. Beginning a dozen years ago the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions made extensive surveys in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, Minnesota and adjacent 
slates. Later the Commission on Church and Country Life of the Federal Council of 
. es, under the direction of Mr. C. O. Gill, completed an elaborate study of the 
tountry churches in Ohio. Following the Interchurch World Movement the Ohio Federa- 

tion of Churches completed the survey of the state along the lines laid down by the Town 
Country Survey Division of the Interchurch. Other studies have been made by agri- 
Calta al colleges, which, while not primarily concerned with the church, throw light on its 
| Probiems. Notably such studies are available for Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota. Two 
‘the present series of the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys are a notable addi- 
“Wn to this wealth of material. “The Old and New Immigrant on the Land,” by C. 
dither Fry was reviewed in an earlier issue of the Service. 
The volume by Mr. Landis discusses rather average conditions throughout this area. 
he four counties with which these two studies deal may quite fairly be taken as samples 
the four more prevalent aspects of rural life in the Middle West. They present many 
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sharply contrasted features. The Middle West is known to fame under many aliases, as 
Mr. Landis points out in his introductory chapter: “the greater America,” “the real 
America,” “the heart of America,” “the valley of the new democracy,” “the great valley.” 
We would call it “the great American average.” 


However much the out-lander may attempt to comprehend the whole Middle West 
in one generalization as the final stronghold of 101% Americans, a land teeming with corn 
fields, Fords and prosperous retired farmers, it is clear that that is not just one Middle 
West, but several of them. These two surveys, presenting the results of detailed studies 
of four counties with comparative data from thirty-five more, show that fact clearly. Mr. 
Landis sketches in the background with regional averages and comparisons. His chapter 
on Economic and Social Tendencies, together with the earlier part of the opening chapter, 
is the best brief summary we have seen of the broader movements of rural advance in the 
Middle West, the growth of ‘economic co-operation, the tendencies as to land speculation, 
the movement toward better school, health and library facilities and the general social and 
agricultural situation. 


_ Clay County is typical of the prosperous cornbelt. ‘With its famous black land, 
which never misses a crop, and its rolling surface, it is, in physical characteristics, a typical 
Iowa County. . . . Its story is one of ‘how homes were built, farms marked, towns 
constructed, wealth amassed and civilization established—all in the space of one lifetime.’ ” 


Jennings County was settled a generation earlier than Clay. Less favored of nature, 
it has lost where the younger county has gained. Its average land value is one-fourth the 
average for Clay. Its population has steadily decreased for 40 years. In its social and 
economic life it has responded less effectively to the progressive movements of the day. 


In religious life these counties are contrasted no less sharply than in economic con- 
ditions. Jennings County with a smaller population has a third more churches of less 
than two-thirds the average membership. It is a curious phenomenon that so often it is 
| true that the fewer churches a county can afford the more it has. On almost every count, 
equipment, finance, program, leadership, Clay County churches make the better record. 
Over-churching is a factor in both counties. In Jennings County only 3 communities out 
of 14 have ministers resident within their bounds and only one of these has a full-time resi- 
dent minister. The weakness and something of the strength as well of church work in 
thuch of rural America is clearly set forth in this narrative. 


IRRIGATION AND RE IGI0N has a different setting and faces a different problem. This 
is a story of central and southern California. It is not so many years since this was almost 
Wholly a mission field. It still presents mission problems with which the local forces are 
not able to cope. The home missionary arrived in California with the gold seeker. It 
is the glory of our faith that it has sent its messengers along every trail that the westward- 

ing pioneer has followed and has had as its ideal to plant the church in every place 
Where settlers made their homes. Unfortunately our zeal has not always been tempered 
by wisdom or directed by statesmanship. We lacked the foresight and the grace to 
defend new communities from the evils of denominational competition which old ones have 
Suffered so long. The church, admirably strong and effective in many places, is on the 
Whole much less extended, less securely established, less well adapted in its program, less 
adequately equipped and manned than are those other institutions, like the school, which 
are helping to shape the civilization of tomorrow. As we are frequently reminded, Cali- 
fornia is unusual. Nor does one always regret that fact. The subjects of the study are 
| Stanislaus County in the San Joaquin Valley, and Orange County in the south. Taken 
with the two California surveys published several years ago by the Presbyterian Board 
“i Home Missions they give us a well-rounded view of rural life in that great empire. 
2 in things stand out in our impressions of these counties. Two types of communi- 
are described; the irrigated, which are highly productive and closely settled and the 
farming, which have a sparser population and a weaker economic and social founda- 

_ The church halts before the physical difficulties of the latter. Its best work is done 
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where populations are most accessible and most prosperous. Here is an obvious defect in 
our policy of religious extension. 


Further, while the church shares in the prosperity of the prosperous, it reflects it less 
fully than do the schools, the civic and social institutions and the material improvements. 


On the one hand it makes a better record than does the church in most sections of 
the country in the average salaries paid the ministers of town and country churches, in 
the proportion of such churches which have full-time resident pastors and in the average 
yalue of the church buildings. Its per capita gifts for church support are high. But 
these are counties in which the schools and social institutions generally are perhaps more 
generously supported than anywhere else in the country. The church equipment and 
support often seem exceedingly meagre by comparison, as its program often seems re- 
stricted. 

Again, the church here has a heavy responsibility in a difficult problem of racial 
adjustment with which it is earnestly struggling and with considerable success. Some- 
thing of the opportunity presented by Oriental and Mexican is here described. There is 
an excellent discussion of the whole question of inter-racial relations. California has a 
race-phobia complex which is a definite challenge to the Christian conscience. 


Lastly, there is an attitude of mind, bred of the climate, the mode of life, the tradi- 
tion remaining from the days of the 49ers, the type of settlement and other things which 
more seriously challenges the supremacy of religion than space or poverty could do. When 
opposing philosophies of life throw down the gauge of battle, then is there war indeed! 


The social and economic discussions of these volumes present a broad and compre- 
hensive picture of rural life as it is with something of a foretaste of what it may be. 


*(NotE:—These volumes and others in the same series, if ordered direct from the 
Committee on. Social and Religious Survey, 370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y., may 
be secured for $1.25 a volume, or $9.75 for the series of ten.) 


TWO BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS UNITY 


THE ee ag Cuurcu. By A. C. Zumbrunnen. Chicago. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1922, $1.50. 


A HanpsBook or THE ComMuUNITY CHURCH MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED States, By 
: i. R. Piper. Excelsior Springs, Mo. The Community Churchman Co., 1922, 
65. 


_ While these two books are not conceived primarily as rural church treatises their 
thief significance at the present time is undoubtedly in the Town and Country field 
Where the problem of over-churching is most acutely felt. The theme of Dr. Zumbrun- 
nen's book is that the Community Church offers “a probable method of approach to and 
‘Dases for denominational unity.” The possibilities of that interesting thesis are hardly 
exhausted in this treatment. 


_ They are few indeed, who still have the hardihood to debate the need for Christian 
- Unity. That is near to being an axiom. Of course there are plenty of people left who 
| by unity mean “agreement with me.” Actually it is perfectly apparent that Christian 
inity—whether of spirit, purpose, action or organization—is an unrealized ideal. It is 
equally apparent, however, that many of the forces which in the past have made for dis- 
“Wiion have all but spent themselves and that other powerful forces are operating to draw 
evangelical denominations together. 


Mr. Zumbrunnen’s little book has therefore the initial advantage of a great and 
te theme. It begins with the oft-told story of American over-churching. His mate- 
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rial is familiar from much use but it is a story that we ought not to be allowed to forget. 
His discussion of the causes of division and of the trends toward unity seems to us in- 
adequate and to miss the main argument. The best chapters are those on the definition 
of the community church (IV) and the activities of community churches (VI). 


Mr. Piper has set himself the task of perfecting a definition and reporting a situa- 
tion rather than of elaborating an argument. As a description of the extent and ramifica- 
tions of the Community Church movement and as a practical aid to those who are en- 

d with such a problem locally this Handbook is a much more valuable contribution 
than the book previously referred to. It sets forth in convenient and succinct form the 
main types of community church with illustrative material as to their forms of organiza- 
tion and methods of operation. Statistical tables (confessedly incomplete) record 831 
community churches “known to exist.” Seven hundred and thirteen of these are listed 
by states. The names of a considerable number which are described as “successful” are 
given. 


It seems to us easy to over-estimate the importance of the movement for undenomi- 
national community churches. The thesis that we have here a practicable solution of 
the underlying problem of religious unity, or even of church unity, seems to us highly 
problematical. It is at least a fair question whether this movement, far from being “the 
probable method of approach” is not itself a result and possibly a temporary result of 
other powerful forces which are slowly purging denominations of their competitive zeal 
and filling them rather with a zeal for common service. That this process has been 
temporarily halted is not of itself significant. Slowly we are learning that denomina- 
tionalism is not necessarily the same thing as that narrow, competitive sectarianism which 
Mr. Piper and his associates and many others in all religious communions would rightly 
have us cast aside. 


Brticat Backcrounps For THE Rurat Messacr. By Edwin L. Earp. New York, 
Association Press, 1922, $1.00. 


This is in form a study book for Bible study courses in colleges and seminaries, for 
Bible classes in Sunday schools or for use in summer schools for rural ministers. It 
comprises a series of twenty-four lessons, each of which uses Biblical material as the 
background for ‘a discussion of some current question of rural improvement. The author, 
himself a professor in a theological seminary, disclaims any intention to be bound by 
the accepted methods of Biblical exegesis. Exegesis is, in fact, no part of his purpose. 
Each Biblical passage is a text in the sense, not of something to expound, but of some- 
thing to depart from. That is, he is only incidentally interested in what each passage 
used actually teaches. Rather, the purpose seems to be to remind those who feel that 

they must have clear Biblical sanction for the study of, say, the maintenance of soil 
- fertility, that the Biblical writers were likewise concerned with it. That much established, 
_ he proceeds in modern terms to discuss the question in the form in which it now confronts 
“Us. That this method adds essentially to our critical knowledge of the Scriptures or of 
tural life one may be permitted to doubt, while recognizing that it does illuminate the 
tural background which most of the books of the Bible have. But doubtless there are 
Many people in our rural churches, and indeed in our rural ministry who can only be 

‘®onvineed on modern economic and social questions by Biblical illustrations. After all, the 

blem is one of homiletics and we would take no exception to the author’s statement 

“our rural message today must be in terms of the life of which the people in the 


of m country are conscious, and it will have the more ready acceptance if given a scrip- 
sanction and a Biblical background.” 


| The material is presented in two books of two parts each. Book I deals with “The 
“Material Resources and Economic Values in Rural Life,” part I discussing material re- 
urces such as land values, soil fertility, climate, forestation, stock on the farm, and 
art II, soil handling, cattle breeding, control of plant and animal pests and diseases, the 
ired man, the tenant farmer and our neighbors. Book II deals with “The Moral Prob- 
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lems and Spiritual Resources of the Open Country,” part I being devoted to the discussion 
of health, recreation, personal feuds, family life and community life and part II to spiri- 
tual leadership, the claims of the rural ministgy and in general the spiritual forces at work 
in the country. The introductory lesson develops the theme of the rural survey. The 
treatment is in all cases, concise, definite and, so far as space permits, adequate. 


Tur SuNpAyY ScHoot aT Work IN Town AND Country. By William M. Brabham. 
New York, Geo. H. Doran Co., 1922, $1.50. 


Most of our specialists in Religious Education have assumed that it was enough for 
them to elaborate its principles and indicate what organization and equipment they re- 
quire. They have left to others the task of adapting their conclusions to existing situa- 
tions which combine unusual difficulties with meagre resources. In consequence the work 
of the average small rural Sunday school has been but little affected by the researches of 
the specialists. The leaders of such schools have not felt equal to the task of making the 
necessary adjustments. Perhaps no denomination has done so good work on so extensive 
a scale in facilitating this adjustment as has the Southern Methodist. Mr. Brabham is 

Superintendent of the Department of Sunday School Administration of that denomina- 
tion, which has many thousand rural churches and Sunday schools. 


The whole purpose of this book is to present a program of Sunday school work 
which is in accord with the best practise and which is available for the use of the smallest 
and weakest school. With its technical aspects the present reviewer does not feel quali- 
~ fied to deal. He would record his opinion, however, that its conception of the existing 

situation and problem is sound and in accord with the best facts at our disposal. The 
program as stated has obvious merits and seems well within the reach of the average 
! school. This is an eminently practical work which should have wide reading. 


Tu Lire or JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN. By Augustus F. Beard. Boston, Pilgrim 


¥i 


| Press, 1922, $1.25. 


It is a great satisfaction to announce the issuance of a new edition of this standard 

1k which has been some time out of print. This is the rural minister’s classic, the best 

F e in English of the opportunities and ideals of the rural ministry. An uncounted 

" number of ministers have been inspired to a fuller service by this story. We still con- 

Sider it the best available book through which to make one’s initial approach to the study 
"of the work of the rural church. 


© In concluding this summary of recent rural books, we may state that Home Lanps 
ecently addressed to fifteen representative rural leaders a request that they should name 
that they regarded as the ten best books on the general aspects of the whole rural situa- 
om. The replies received named 79 different books and sundry pamphlets. Only 65 
of these, however, were specifically rural books. Of the 65, 17 were books which are 
me reviewed. The ones most frequently named were as follows: 11 of the 15 named 
gt’s “Introduction to Rural Sociology”; 7 named “The Life of John Frederick Oberlin” ; 
named Wilson’s “Evolution of the Country Community”; 5 named Gillette’s “Rural So- 
logy”; 4 named Earp’s “Biblical Backgrounds”; 8 named Sanderson’s “The Farmer and 
}Community”; and 2 named ‘each of the following: Groves’ “The Rural Mind and Social 
elfare”, Clopper’s “Rural Child Welfare”, McClenahan’s “Organizing the Community”, 
rn ys of the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, and Burr’s “Rural Organ- 
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